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Art. HI. — Notes on Mexico made in the Autumn of 1822 ; 
accompanied by a Historical Sketch of the Revolution? 
and Translations of Official Reports on the Present State 
of the Country ; with a Map. By a Citizen or the 
United States. 8vo. pp. 352. Philadelphia. Carey 
&i Lea. 1824. 
The author of this volume is understood to be Mr Poin- 
sett, representative in Congress from South Carolina, well 
known both for his services as a legislator in the national 
counsels, and for the generous zeal with which he has for 
many years embraced and supported the cause of South 
American emancipation. His residence in Chile thirteen 
years ago, at the dawn of the revolution in that country, as 
accredited agent of the government of the United States, gave 
him an opportunity of learning from personal observation the 
innumerable evils inflicted on the people by the oppressive 
policy of Old Spain, the causes which roused among them 
the spirit of resistance, and the tone of feeling and opinion 
naturally growing out of their situation. His Report to the 
Secretary of State, which was drawn up and laid before 
Congress in the year 1818, affords abundant proofs of his 
vigilance in watching the progress of events, and his industry 
in collecting information ; and, if rumor has told truth, he 
was not an idle spectator of the scenes that were passing 
around him. 

With these advantages no man was better qualified, proba- 
bly, than Mr Poinsett, for undertaking the tour of observation 
and inquiry, the particulars of which are recorded in the 
work before us. At the present crisis this book is a valuable 
acquisition to the slender stock of knowledge, which exists in 
the United States on the subject of Mexico, a country be- 
coming every day clothed with new and increasing interest, 
and which promises at no distant period to hold an eminent 
rank among the nations of the earth. The prospects of 
Mexico were certainly never so good as at this moment. 
The internal dissensions, which have thrown perpetual and 
serious obstacles in the way of reform, seem of late to have 
been subsiding, and a fair hope may now be entertained, that 
the pillars of government will be erected on a basis, which 
no future convulsion will demolish, however it may be un- 
settled or weakened by temporary agitations. The fate of 
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Iturbide, as just in itself, as it was propitious to the cause of 
Mexican independence, has relieved the friends of liberty 
from the chief grounds of alarm, which they have felt in con- 
templating the civil and political condition of Mexico. An 
act of the government itself, also, which was passed on the 
28th of June last, recognising the whole amount of debts 
contracted by all the preceding governments, not omitting 
that under the Viceroys, exhibits a good indication of growing 
solidity and strength, at the same time it inspires confidence 
and respect. In short, from the day that the tyranny of the 
mock Emperor ceased, there has been an evident and sub- 
stantial improvement in the political condition and prospects 
of that country. 

The present federal system of government, instituted in 
imitation of the United States, is an experiment. Its success 
is quite uncertain, and on the whole it may possibly be con- 
sidered as rather an unfortunate step at so early a stage. 
The affairs of Venezuela, before the union, went on but very 
indifferently under this system. The change is probably too 
great, from such a despotism as has brooded over the South 
American colonies for three centuries, to so high a degree of 
freedom as must necessarily be enjoyed under a system of 
separate, independent confederacies, bound together only by 
the loose chain of common interest. The Colombians have 
thought so, at least, and adopted what they call the centred 
form of government, allowing to its fullest latitude the elec- 
toral franchise, but concentrating all the legislative powers of 
government into the hands of a body composed of national 
representatives. This scheme was eloquently and strongly 
recommended by Bolivar, in his celebrated address to the 
Congress of Venezuela, the principles of which are in- 
corporated into the new constitution, now the basis of the 
Colombian Republic. He acknowledges the superior excel- 
lency of the federal plan, however, when the condition of 
the people will admit of its being carried fully ieto effect ; and 
it is one which may at any time be engrafted into the central 
system of Colombia. In alluding to the former constitution 
of Venezuela, he considers it a ' miracle that its model in 
North America has existed with so much prosperity,' a re- 
mark, which he would have been less likely to make, had he 
looked deeply into the history and character of the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. 
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It has been fortunate for Colombia, that her ablest states- 
men and firmest patriots have been united in their views of 
the present form of government. The constitution was 
adopted with great unanimity, and seems to have been ad- 
ministered with an extraordinary degree of harmony, even 
in the perilous times of change, and with the burden of a 
heavy war resting on the nation. Mr Salazar, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary from the Republic of Colombia to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, has expressed himself briefly, 
but with point and clearness, on this subject, in a letter con- 
tained in Mr Rocafnerte's Ensayo Politico, published within 
the last year in New York. Mr Salazar is decidedly of 
opinion, that Colombia in its present state is much better 
suited to the central, than the federative system, yet he hesi- 
tates not to say, that the latter as practised in the United 
States is in itself the best, when the circumstances of the 
people are such as to allow it to have its free and effectual 
operation.* But, notwithstanding these views of distinguish- 
ed Colombians, and the success of their government under 
its present system, no very sound reason can be urged, why 
experiments of a better form should not be made at the 
outset, and thus secure not only the existence of this better 
form, but also the benefits which may in the mean time be 
derived from it. A reformation may not be easily brought 
about hereafter, when it shall be desired, but if the right 
plan is laid down at first, no reformation will be required. 
So in regard to the Mexicans, if they can keep clear of civil 
commotions, and preserve the peace, rights, and property of 
the people in a tolerable state of security, during the incipi- 

* Si hubieramos de considerar en si mismo el sistema federativo, i tal cutno 
los Estados Unidos lo practican, nuestros votos serian en su favor. Eitsayo 
Polit. p. 175. 

Mr Rocafuerte takes the same ground, and says that ' in the present 
state of the country, of religious intolerance, and general misery, the fede- 
ral hydra appears to him the most cruel enemy, which could present it- 
self.' He looks ardently to the time, however, when this enemy may become 
a friend, and be made to work for the prosperity and happiness of the 
country. 

Los legisladores de Cucuta han sido mui liberates en sus principios, i por 
consiguente mui amantes al federalismo, todos lo desean, i todos aspiran al 
feliz momenta de verlo introducido entre nosotros. - t Que Americano instruido 
puede existir, que no sea un ardiente defensor de este complemento de per- 
feccion legislativa ? Pero no se llega a la perfeccion de ninguana ciencia 6 
arte, sin la practica de sus principios, quese adquiere con el ticmpo i con la 
experiencia. Ibid. />. 171. 
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eijt movements of their federative machine, the task will every- 
day become less difficult, and the chances will be multiplied 
of their obtaining by the shortest process a substantially free 
government. Whether Mexico is in a condition to make this 
experiment with a just hope of success, time and the ener- 
gies of the people must decide. 

The substance of the present work, as the author gives us 
to understand, was communicated in letters to a friend at 
intervals during a rapid journey through the country. It is 
written in the form of a diary, and thus contains the interest 
and spirit with which objects are described on the spot, and 
incidents are narrated as they occur. Mr Poinsett sailed 
from Charleston on the 28th of August, 1822, in the cor- 
vette John Adams, and, after touching for a short time at 
Puerto Rico, he entered the port of Vera Cruz in Mexico, 
on the 18th of October following. In this city he was polite- 
ly and kindly received by the American Vice Consul, ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with Santa Ana, a young and 
brave general, and governor of the place, by whom he was 
treated in a cordial and hospitable manner. Here he re- 
mained three days viewing different parts of the city, and 
making preparation for his journey into the interior. 

Some confusion exists among writers of good authority 
respecting the origin of the present city of Vera Cruz. It is 
often represented as having been founded by Cortes, and the 
first town established by the Spaniards in North America. 
But this is a mistake. Cortes landed and had a battle with the 
natives, in what is now called the province of Tobasco, nearly 
a hundred leagues to the west of the present site of Vera 
Cruz, and at that place he built a small city named by him 
Madonna delta Victoria, which for many years was the capi- 
tal of the province. In sailing up the coast from this point, 
Cortes first disembarked at the mouth of the river Antigua, 
and here he founded the colony of Vera Cruz, several miles 
to the westward of the present city, which was not built till 
nearly a century afterwards.* But whatever may have been 

* Clavigero says, that three cities by the name of Vera Cruz were built 
near the same place on the coast of New Spain. The two first were ancient 
Vera Cruz and New Vera Cruz, planted on the same sands where Cortes 
landed. The first was settled by Cortes in 1519, and was called Villarica of 
Vera Cruz, (Villarica della Veracroce.) The next was settled four or five 
years after, near the site of the other. And the third, or present city of Vera 
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the location of the city of Vera Cruz, it was, during the 
three hundred years of colonial servitude, the only port in 
which goods were allowed to be entered, or from which 
vessels could sail. The harbor, or rather anchorage of the 
present city, is exposed and unsafe. Vessels are obliged to 
put to sea when the north wind blows, or run the hazard of 
being driven on shore. The strong castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa stands on an island, overlooking the city, and com- 
manding the entrance of the harbor. This castle was the 
last retreat of the remains of the royalist forces, which had 
been sent to quell the revolution in New Spain. Since Vera 
Cruz has ceased to be the exclusive port of trade, it has de- 
clined greatly from its former rank in wealth and business. 
Alvarado at the south, and Tampico at the north, are now 
the principal points at which commerce centres. 

All things being in readiness our traveller prepared to take 
up his departure for the interior. On descending into the 
court yard, he observes, ' I found an escort of six dragoons 
well mounted, a bat mule loaded with my baggage, and a 
carriage not unlike a French cabriolet, drawn by three mules, 
and conducted by a postillion. This vehicle is called a vo- 
lante. The chaise is suspended by twisted leather thongs, and 
has altogether a ruinous, breakdown appearance.' With this 
equipage he was to be conveyed to Jalapa, a distance of 
somewhat more than sixty miles. The journey proved by 
no means a tedious or disagreeable one, if we may judge from 
the author's good humored manner of relating the few inci- 
dents which befel him. The vehicle broke down but once, 
the mules were not more obstinate, nor the muleteers more 
quarelsome, than is usual, the people at the inns were suffi- 
ciently accommodating, and, as the travellers carried their 
own beds and provisions, they would have been unreasonable 
not to be .contented with their lodging and fare. 

Two days and a half brought them in sight of the towers 
and turrets of the ancient and beautiful city of Jalapa, once 
among the most celebrated in the new world. It was now 
the residence of Eschevarri, captain general of the provinces 

Cruz, was built by order the Count of Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico, at the 
end of the sixteenth, or beginning of the seventeenth century. It received tin- 
title of city from Philip III, in the vear 1615. Storia Anti'cn del Messico. Lib 
VIII. s. 12. 

VOL. XX. NO. 46. 11 
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of Puebla, Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz, who received the author 
courteously, and in whose suite were two Americans, a phy- 
sician and an engineer. This is the same Eschevarri, who, 
after the downfall of Iturbide, refused to submit, to the go- 
vernment, or obey the orders of the executive of the federal 
republic. He was seized and taken to Mexico a prisoner, 
by the patriot general Guerrero. Many things, in Jalapa pre- 
sent themselves to gratify an inquisitive traveller. The in- 
habitants are distinguished for their hospitality to strangers, 
their lively dispositions, and social habits. The wealthy 
people of Vera Cruz resort hither in the summer to avoid the 
heat and diseases incident to the low country at this season. 
The houses are spacious and many of them handsome, hav- 
ing commonly a large inner court planted with trees and 
flowers, and containing a fountain. Some of the churches 
are elegant in their architecture, and splendid in their interior 
decorations, and the profusion of gold and silver on the altars 
and walls bears testimony to the former wealth of the place. 
The aspect of the surrounding country is bold and pictur- 
esque ; the valleys are clothed with a deep verdure ; moun- 
tains rise in the distant view, and the lofty summit of Orizaba, 
ascending to an elevation of seventeen thousand feet above 
the level of the ocean, is distinctly seen with its snow capped 
peak situated at a distance of nearly fifty miles to the south 
west. 

Jalapa was one of the cities visited by Cortes, and he built 
there the convent of San Francisco, which is still standing in 
a good state of preservation. From this convent, in addition 
to the features of natural scenery above described, Humboldt 
says the ocean may be seen. Jalapa is memorable as the 
place in which the great fair was held, or where all the goods 
imported into Vera Cruz, and of course nearly all the foreign 
articles that circulated in New Spain, were sold at a certain 
season of the year. Merchandise was packed in suitable 
parcels at the port, and transported to this city on mules, 
where it was stored in warehouses till the time of sale. The 
fair was open for six months, and then closed for the same 
period, during which no sales could be made, as the goods 
that remained on hand were held in custody by the king's 
officers, till the periodical return of the fair. Purchasers 
came from all parts of the interior for several hundred miles 
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around, and brought in exchange gold, silver, indigo, cochineal, 
venilla, and such other articles as the European trafficers 
would receive. Credit was rarely given, and the profits to 
the merchant were very great. These persons were little 
else in fact than agents for the Spanish government, which 
held an entire monopoly of trade, as far as the laws could se- 
cure it. The opening and closing of the fair were attended 
with pompous public processions and religious ceremonies, by 
each of which the church was sure to be the richer, either 
from the exactions demanded by the laws, or the voluntary 
donations of the traders, whose hopes of future gain, or grati- 
tude for past success, added a spur to their generosity. For 
a long period Jalapa exhibited in the months of the fair a 
scene of gaiety, bustle, and business nowhere else to be wit- 
nessed in the new world. 

On leaving this city we find our travellers carried along in 
vehicles of different construction from that, in which they 
had set out from Vera Cruz. ' A littera is a case six feet 
long and three wide, with three upright poles fixed on each 
side to support a top and curtains of cotton cloth. The case 
is carried by means of long poles passing through leather 
straps, which are suspended from the saddle of the mules, in 
the same manner as a sedan chair is borne by porters. A 
mattress is spread at the bottom of the case, on which the 
traveller reclines.' Such was the luxurious posture in which 
the author commenced his journey to Puebla, the next great 
city on the road to Mexico. It is obvious that be was very 
much at the mercy of the mules, and that his comfort de- 
pended mainly on the orderly manner in which these animals, 
not proverbial for their accommodating temper, chose to di- 
rect their steps over the narrow passes and steep ascents. 
No accident is recorded, nor any uncommon event, except 
now and then a sensation of strange tossing to and fro, some- 
what annoying to the repose of the recumbent tenant of the 
littera. Our travellers seemed nowise reluctant, however, to 
change their equipage, for on the second day they encoun- 
tered a coach at Nopaluco, returning from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, which they succeeded in hiring for the rest of the 
journey. When in motion, this carriage had a most imposing 
presence, measuring twelve feet between the axles, and drawn 
by ten mules under the guidance of two postillions. But it 
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moved at the rate of five miles an hour, and with all its bur- 
den of passengers, trunks, boxes, and mattresses, it was soon 
rolling in the streets of Puebla. 

This city was founded by the Spaniards in 1533, is situ- 
ated sixty five miles southeast of Mexico, and in size and 
splendor is the second city in New Spain. Mr Bullock, in 
bis volume of travels recently published, says it contains 
ninety thousand inhabitants, sixty churches, twenty three col- 
leges, thirteen nunneries, and nine monasteries. Humboldt 
estimated the population at sixty seven thousand eight hun- 
dred, but the Intendant told Mr Poinsett, that in 1820 there 
were only sixty thousand. From these statements the town 
seems to be on the decrease, and Mr Bullock's account in 
this particular must have been taken from the estimate of 
some former period. But at the present day the city puts 
on the air of great magnificence and wealth, both in its public 
buildings, churches, and private dwellings, and in the customs 
and general appearance of the inhabitants. The following 
is the description given by our author of the cathedral, which 
forms the entire side of a large open square. 

' The interior of the cathedral is richly ornamented, and is really 
magnificent. The grand altar is strikingly splendid — the platform, 
which is raised some feet above the level of the rest of the church, 
is inlaid with marble of different colors. The interior of it is ap- 
propriated for the cemetery of the bishops of Puebla. The walls 
are composed of black and white marble, and the whole vaulted 
with an elliptic arch. The canopy which rests on this platform is 
supported by eight double marble columns, the effect of which is 
destroyed by brass ornaments and gilded capitals. The ceiling of 
the canopy is highly ornamented with stucco and gold. The cus- 
todia is of variegated marble ; the front of embossed silver, and so 
constructed as to slide down and display the Host to the congrega- 
tion. The custodia itse]f is surmounted by five bronze figures. 
In front of this altar is suspended an enormous lamp of massive 
gold and silver, very beautifully wrought. The pulpit near it is 
cut out of a mass of carbonate of lime, which is found near Pue- 
bla. It receives a high polish, and is semi-transparent. A row of 
lofty columns supporting the arches, runs round the whole interior 
of the building. The sanctuaries are numerous, and are orna- 
mented with a profusion of gilding, and some bad paintings.' p. 39. 

A nearly similar description might be given of several other 
churches, which differ little from this except in their dimen- 
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sions. 'Those of Milan, Genoa, and Rome,' says Mr 
Bullock, ' are built in better taste, but, in expensive interior 
decorations, the quantity and value of the ornaments of the 
altar, and the richness of the vestments, they are far surpass- 
ed by the churches of Puebla and Mexico.' The city oc- 
cupies a well chosen spot ; it is compactly and uniformly 
built on the side of a hill, and commands a wide and inter- 
esting prospect over a fertile and cultivated country, which is 
bounded by lofty chains of mountains and the volcanoes of 
Puebla. The streets are well paved, the houses large, com- 
modious, and constructed chiefly of stone, the markets pro- 
fusely supplied, hackney coaches stand in public parts of the 
city, private equipages are numerous, and all the common 
sources of human enjoyment seem to be as abundant and 
accessible in Puebla as can be desired. The bishop of this 
province receives an income of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

A few miles from Puebla, and a little to the left of the 
main road to Mexico, stands the once famed city of Cholula, 
which is now remarkable only for its Teocalli, or artificial 
hill, built before the conquest, and probably devoted to pur- 
poses of idolatrous worship. It is ranked as one of the most 
curious and extraordinary antiquities of the country, and is 
thus an object of attraction to the traveller. As the author 
left Puebla for Mexico, he turned aside from the direct route 
to visit this structure, and enjoy the magnificent prospect seen 
from its summit. On approaching this Teocalli, its appear- 
ance is that of a natural hill rising out of a plain, having a 
pyramidal form, and being covered with shrubs and trees. 
When examined, however, it is found to consist of distinct 
and alternate layers of unburnt bricks and clay. The ascent 
is by a rugged flight of stone steps reaching to the area at 
top, which spreads itself over a space of 3500 square yards. 
On this level platform stands a church with two towers and a 
dome, 'embosomed in a wrod of evergreen cypress.' This 
enormous pile is an effort of human labor little inferior to that, 
which raised the pyramids of Egypt ; and, indeed, the 
structure itself is considerably larger in its mass, though less 
in its elevation, than the largest of the Egyptian pyramids. 
According to the measurement of Humboldt, the Teocalli of 
Cholula is 162 feet high, and 1301 feet on each side of its 
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base, whereas the pyramid of Cheops is only 693 feet square 
at the base, thus occupying hardly more than one quarter as 
much space as the pyramid of Cholula. A road has been 
cut through a portion of this pyramid, by which a cavity was 
opened containing two skeletons, and several ornamented 
vases. The view from the top is grand and beautiful, em- 
bracing, in addition to the city and surrounding fertile plains, 
the volcanoes of Puebla, the mountains of Thlascala on the 
north, and the detached peaks of Popocatapetl, Iztocihuatl, 
and Orizaba, each of which rises to a higher elevation than 
Mont Blanc in Europe.* 

The modern town of Cholula stands on a plain at the foot 
of the Teocalli, and is said to contain about six thousand in- 
habitants. The change has been great since the days of 
Cortes, when it was a city of large extent and population, re- 
markable for its manufacture of a beautiful kind of earthen 
ware, its trade, and particularly for its temples, idols, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. Clavigero says that in respect to reli- 
gion, Cholula was the Rome of Anahuac.f After forming 
an alliance with the Thlascalans, Cortes and his six hundred 
Spaniards entered this city with marked demonstrations of 
respect and kindness from the inhabitants, but within three 
days he found that this show of civility was a feint to entice 
him into a fatal snare. Ambassadors from the great Mon- 
tezuma had wrought upon the minds of the Cholulans, and 
persuaded them, by a scheme of deep treachery, to cut off the 
whole body of these intruding strangers at a single blow. The 
plot was discovered, however, before the time appointed to put 
it in execution arrived, and by his usual firmness and presence 
of mind Cortes averted the danger. He called a certain num- 
ber of the chiefs and magistrates before him, charged them 
with their treacherous designs, and reproached them with the 
infamy of being deceivers and traitors. They did not deny 
the charge, but said they were instigated by emissaries from 
Montezuma. With this apology the conqueror was not sat- 
isfied ; he determined to make his authority felt in a summa- 

* We suppose the author mistakes in calling Popocatapetl ' the loftiest 
mountain in North America.' It is estimated at 17,716 feet above the level of 
the sea ; but Mount St Elias, on the North West Coast, is stated to be 18,090 
feet. 

t Per cio che riguarda la religione puo dirsi che Chololla era la Roma d'An- 
tduiac. SIot. Ant, del. Mess. Lib. VIII § 26. 
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ry way, and accordingly gave orders to his men to attack the 
people, and pursue them with an indiscriminate slaughter. 
Bernal Diaz, who was a soldier under Cortes and present on 
the occasion, and who afterwards wrote a history of the con- 
quest esteemed for its fidelity, says that many were killed, 
and others burnt alive, contrary to the promises of their false 
idols.* 

This was a stain on the character of Cortes, which has 
never been wiped off. The renowned and virtuous Las 
Casas wrote with great indignation and feeling on the subject, 
in the lifetime of the conqueror, and accused him of exces- 
sive and unjustifiable cruelty. Diaz complains of the severi- 
ty of Las Cases' censures, and defends the conduct of his 
general. He moreover adds, that the first missionaries sent 
to New Spain, not long after the event, visited Cholula on 
purpose to inquire into the subject, and that they were satis- 
fied the punishment was such as the treachery of the inhab- 
itants deserved, and as would alone secure the safety of the 
Spaniards. But it must be remembered, that Diaz and the 
missionaries put the thing chiefly on the ground of religion, 
arguing that if this massacre had not been committed, the 
lives of the Spaniards would have been in jeopardy, the na- 
tives would not have been conquered, and thus they would 
have remained forever in idolatry. This is a very specious 
mode of reasoning, and is enough to show that the warmth 
of Las Casas was not without good cause ; and this, notwith- 
standing Clavigero's assertion, that he does not adduce suffi- 
cient proofs to merit our confidence, — ne adduce prove suffi- 
cienti a meritar la nostra fede. We know not what better 
proof is wanted, than the confession of Cortes himself, and 
of the accredited historian who was on the spot.f 

* Matamos muchos dellos, i otros se quemaron vivos, que no les aprovecho 
las promessas de sus falsos idolos. Hist. Verdad. de la Conqvist. de la Jfeut. 
Esp. Cap. 83. 

t There are some discrepances in the accounts of the number killed in this 
massacre. Cortes, in his letters to the king, states it as more than three thou- 
sand. En dos horas murieron mas de tres mil hombres. Historia de Neuv. 
Esp. escrita por Hernan Cortes, cap. xv. — Clavigero makes it more than six 
thousand. His words are, Con questa orribile strage nella quale perirono 
piu di seimila Chololesi, he. Lib. viii. § 27. Other writers have enlarged the 
number, and it has even been carried up to seventy thousand, which is doubt- 
less an extravagant exaggeration. 

Clavigero also makes a strange mistake in citing Cortes respecting the pop- 
ulation of the city. Cortes says there were twenty thousand houses in the 
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On the next morning after visiting Cholula the travellers 
ascended a ridge of mountains, from which they had a mag- 
nificent prospect of the great valley of Mexico, ' with its lakes, 
insulated hills, snowy mountains, and cultivated fields, inter- 
spersed with haciendas and villages.' A few hours ride 
brought them to the lake of Tezcuco, where they entered on 
a paved causeway eighty feet broad, extending along the 
margin of the lake. Distant spires and churches had already 
warned them of their approach to the city, and they soon 
found themselves within its walls. 

At the time of the conquest it is well known, that Mexico 
was a city of great extent and splendor. The arts of civili- 
sation were carried to a much higher degree of perfection in 
this place, than in any other part of the new world. The 
city then stood on an island in the lake of Tezcuco, and was 
connected with the main land by three causeways, one of 
which was seven, another three, and the last two miles in 
length. Each was so broad, that ten men could pass abreast 
on horseback. The city itself, exclusive of the suburbs, 
measured ten miles in circumference, and according to 
Clavigero contained sixty thousand houses. There were 
numerous palaces and temples ornamented with costly deco- 
rations of gold and silver, and the private dwellings were 
many of them spacious, containing balconies and parapets, 
which served at the same time for the convenience and 
pleasure of the inhabitants, and as a ready defence against 
an enemy. The market places were large, and crowded 
with people and merchandise ; and vast numbers of boats 
and canoes were constantly plying from every part of the 
lake to the city. Such were the show of wealth, the multi- 
tudes of people, the activity and bustle of business, the ex- 
city, and as many in the suburbs. Esta ciudad tiene liasta veinte mil casas 
dentro de el cuerpo de la ciudad, e tiene de arrabales otras tantas. Cap. 15. 
Clavigero says the number of houses within the city was forty thousand, and 
the same number in the suburbs, adding — secondo che anemia Cortes. Lib. 
VIII. § 26. 

There is also a disagreement between Cortes and Diaz respecting the num- 
ber of temples and towers in the city. Cortes tells the king, that from the top 
of one temple he counted/our hundred others, and as many towers, — mezqui- 
tas quatrocientas i tantas torres. Diaz speaks only of one hundred, — sobre 
cien torres mui altas. This difference may be reconciled, -however, by sup- 
posing that Diaz refers only to the more conspicuous, mui altas, whereas 
Cortes embraces all he could see from an elevated position. 
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cellence of the police, and the regularity with which every- 
thing was conducted, that the Spanish officers in Cortes' 
army, who had travelled over all parts of Europe, confessed, 
as Bernal Diaz affirms, that they had seen no city, which in 
these respects surpassed Mexico. 

In Mr Bullock's volume of travels, referred to above, we 
find a curious extract from the account of an English Domi- 
nican friar, by the name of Thomas Gage, who went to 
Mexico in the year 1625, and resided there twelve years. 
After his return to England, he wrote a work entitled, 
The English American, his Travels by Sea and Land, in 
which he described Mexico as he saw it a century after the 
Spanish conquest. We quote the author in his own quaint 
language. 

' The streets are very broad, in the narrowest three coaches may 
.goe, and in the broader six may goe in the breadth of them, which 
makes the city seem a great deal bigger than it is. In my time it 
was thought to bee of between thirty and forty thousand inhabit- 
ants, Spaniards, who are so proud and rich, that half the city was 
judged to keep coaches, for it was a most credible report, that in 
Mexico, in my time, there were above fifteen thousand coaches. It 
is a by-word, that in Mexico there are foure things faire, that is to 
sa\ f , the women, the apparel, the horses, and the streets. But to 
this I may add the beauty of some of the coaches of the gentry, 
which doe exceed in cost the best of the court of Madrid and other 
parts of Christendome, for there they spare no silver nor gold, nor 
pretious stones, nor cloath of gold, nor the best silks of China, to 
enrich them. And to the gallantry of their horses, the pride of 
some adde the cost of bridles and shooes of silver. The streets of 
Christendome must not compare with those in breadth and clean- 
nesse, but especially in the riches of the shops which doe adorn 
them. Above all, the goldsmiths' shops and workes are to be ad- 
mired. The Indians, and the people of China that have been made 
Christians, and every yeere come thither, have now perfected the 
Spaniards in those trades. The viceroye, who went thither in the 
yeere 1623, caused a popingay to be made of silver, gold, and pre- 
tious stones, with the perfect colour of the popingay's feathers, (a 
bird bigger than a pheasant,) with such exquisite art and perfec- 
tion, to present unto the king of Spain, that it was prized to be in 
riches and workmanship halfe a million of duckats. There is in 
the cloyster of the Dominicans a lampe hanging in the church, with 
three hundred branches wrought in silver, to hold so many candles, 
besydes a hundred little lampes for oyle set in it, every one being 
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made of several workmanship, so exquisitely that it was valued to 
be worth 400,000 duckats ; and with such like curious workes are 
many streets made more rich and beautiful by the shops of gold- 
smiths. 

' To the by-word touching the beauty of the women, I must add 
the liberty they enjoy for gaming, which is such, that the day and 
night is too short for them to end a primera when once it is begun ; 
nay, gaming is so common to them, that they invite gentlemen to 
their houses for no other end. To myself it happened, that, pass- 
ing along the streets with a fryer that came with me the first yeere 
from Spain, a gentlewoman of great birth, knowing us to be chape- 
tans, (so they call the first yeere those that come from Spain,) from 
her window called unto us, and after two or three slight questions 
concerning Spain, asked us if we would come in and play with her 
a game of primera. Both men and women are excessive in their 
apparel, using more silkes than stuffes and cloath ; pretious stones 
and pearles further much their vain ostentation ; a hatband and 
rose made of diamonds in a gentleman's hat is common, and a hat- 
band of pearls is ordinary in a tradesman ; nay, a blackmore, or 
tauny young maide and slave, will make hard shift but shee will 
bee in fashion with her neckchaine of bracelets of pearles, and her 
earbobs of some considerable Jewells.' 

This brief sketch will give us some idea of what Mexico 
was two hundred years ago, at least in regard to its extent, 
wealth, and the manners of the people. Abundance of gold, 
excess of luxury, vanity in dress, idleness, and gaming, seem 
to have been the leading characteristics of those, who were 
at the head of society. It is easy to imagine what influence 
such habits must have had on the morals and character of 
the mess of the population. If this state of things be com- 
pared with Mr Poinsett's account of Mexico two years ago, 
an immense improvement will be obvious ; although we may 
yet perceive the lingering remains of former customs, which 
must be eradicated before a sound state of society can exist, 
or the foundation of social virtue and political prosperity can 
be substantially laid. 

'The new city,' says Mr Poinsett, 'which was built in 1524, is 
built on piles. The streets are sufficiently wide, and run nearly north 
and south, east and west, intersecting each other at right angles ; they 
are all well paved, and have side walks of flat stones. The public 
squares are spacious, and surrounded by buildings of hewn stone, and 
of very good architecture. The public edifices and churches are vast 
and splendid, and the private buildings being constructed either of po- 
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rous amygdaloid or of porphyry, have an air of solidity and even 
of magnificence. They are of three and four stories high, with flat 
terrace roofs, and many of them are ornamented with iron balco- 
nies. The houses of Mexico are all squares with open courts, and 
the corridors, or interior piazzas, are ornamented with enormous 
china vases, containing evergreens. They are not so well furnish- 
ed as our houses in the United States, but the apartments are more 
lofty and spacious, and are better distributed. The entrance leads 
through a large gate into an inner court, with the stairs in front of 
the gate. The best apartments, which are generally gaudily painted, 
are on the street, and frequently on the second story above the 
ground floor.' 

' We walked through the market place, and I was surprised to 
see it so well furnished. The markets of Philadelphia and New 
York display butchers' meat in greater quantity, and generally of 
better quality, but here we saw game in abundance. Wild ducks, 
birds of various sorts, venison and hares, and the profusion and 
variety of fruits and vegetable, were greater than I had seen in any 
market in Europe or America.' 

£ The fruits of the tropics are raised a short distance from the 
city, and the vegetables and fruits of Europe are cultivated on the 
borders of the lakes Xochimilco and Chalco, by the Indians, who 
bring them to market in canoes ornamented with flowers. The stalls 
are set out with flowers, which are in great demand by all classes, 
to adorn the shrine of some saint, the patron of the house, or to 
grace a festival. The market is filled with stalls, and the paths 
through it are very narrow and obstructed by a crowd of leperos, 
whom I was cautioned not to touch, for their blankets swarm with 
vermin. The streets surrounding the market are filled with earthen 
ware for cooking, and other domestic purposes. The Indians every- 
where make earthen pots very neatly, and the people here use them 
instead of iron or copper vessels.' p. 48 — 50. 

These things speak well for the comforts of the inhabitants, 
and afford no weak testimony of their industry and good or- 
der. The following remarks present us with a glimpse of 
the mode of showing civility in the higher classes of society, 
and although it borders a little on the stiffness and formality 
of the old Spanish ceremony, yet he must be fastidious in his 
notions of politeness and good breeding, who would not be 
satisfied with sueh demonstrations of attention and kindness. 

' I have employed great part of the day,' says the author, ' which 
is the festival of All Saints, in making or rather returning ceremo- 
nious visits. Sir Archy may have bowed lower, but not oftener in 
a day than I have. Remember, when you take leave of a Spanish 
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grandee, to bow as you leave the room, at the head of the stairs, 
where the host accompanies you, and after descending the first 
flight, turn round and you will see him expecting a third saluta- 
tion, which he returns with great courtesy, and remains until you 
are out of sight ; so that as you wind down the stairs, if you catch 
a glimpse of him, kiss your hand, and he will think you a most 
accomplished cavalier. This is the only ceremony you have to 
undergo, for your reception will be cordial and friendly. The 
gentlemen of Mexico are not hospitable, in our sense of the word. 
They rarely invite you to dine with them ; but they introduce you 
to their families, assure you of being welcome at all times, in a man- 
ner that convinces you of their sincerity, and if you call in the 
evening, regale you with chocolate, ices and sweetmeats. If you 
take to the house, the oftener you go the more welcome you are, 
and you are treated by all the family with kindness and familiarity. 
' This is out of all order ; but the annoyance of bowing so much, 
and the unaffected kindness of these people were uppermost in my 
thoughts.' p. 64. 

The following extract, in addition to its picturesque images 
and graphic representations, brings to our notice a descrip- 
tion of persons, who pursue a somewhat novel, though.it 
would seem a very useful profession. 

' In my walk this morning, under the porticoes leading to the 
principal square, I was struck with the singular exhibition they 
presented of the busy, the idle, and the devout. The shops were 
filled with tradesmen and purchasers. Under the porticoes were 
men and women selling fruits and flowers, and wax work represent- 
ing with great accuracy the costumes of the country, the work of 
Indians, and the best of the sort I have ever seen. Leperos were 
leaning against the columns sunning themselves ; and beggars, and 
little urchins selling pamphlets and gazettes, followed us with loud 
clamors. In the midst of this scene of noise and confusion, I 
observed two women on their knees before a picture of the Virgin, 
which is enclosed in a glass case, and has always tapers burning 
before it. They were abstracted frpm all that was passing around 
them, and appeared to be really and devoutly absorbed in prayer. 
While looking at them and at the crowd, the tinkling of a small 
bell was heard. It announced the passage of the Host from the 
cathedral to the death-bed of a sinner. In an instant all was still. 
Shopkeepers and their customers, leperos and noisy children, all 
doffed their hats and knelt on the pavement, where they remained 
until the Host was out of sight, devoutly crossing themselves the 
while. We then rose, and the hum, and bustle, and clamor were 
gradually renewed. We crossed the square, where there are always 
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a number of hackney coaches standing (better I think than the 
jarvies and fiacres of London and Paris,) to the statue of Charles 
Fourth ; where seated on the steps of the enclosure we found a class 
of men called evangelistas. Their business is to indite memorials 
and epistles for those who cannot write themselves. Wrapped in 
his blanket, and furnished with pen, and ink, and a basket full of 
paper, the evangelist is ready to furnish letters in verse or prose, 
to all who apply for them. I listened for some time to one of them, 
who was writing a letter for a pretty young girl, and was artfully 
drawing her sentiments from her. 

The facility with which these men write is surprising. Memo- 
rials to ministers and judges, letters of condolence and congratula- 
tion, and epistles breathing love and friendship, succeed each other 
rapidly, and appear to cost but little effort. Some of them are 
tolerable irnprovisatori — a faculty more common among the people 
of Spanish America, than it is even among the Italians.' p. 77, 78. 

The state of education in Mexico, amidst all the bars 
which have been opposed to the progress of knowledge, has 
never been so low as in many other parts of Spanish America. 
Books have been printed there in a style of elegance, that 
would do credit to the art in any country. But this was 
confined to a single press in the capital ; neither printing nor 
the sale of books was indiscriminately allowed under the old 
government. At an early period of the revolution, the enter- 
prising chief Morelos published a gazette at Zultepec, enti- 
tled Illustrador National, which was printed with indigo on 
wooden types, ingeniously cut by a native Indian. A rapid 
change cannot but take place for the better, when the system 
of primary schools, which the present government is labor- 
ing with zeal to establish, shall go into full operation. To 
this system, introduced as it will be into all the republics, 
we may look with more confidence than to anything else 
for the ultimate and permanent regeneration of South Ame- 
rica. Let. knowledge go abroad and visit the hut of every 
peasant, and the triumph of freedom will be secure ; the 
authority of law will be respected in proportion as its prin- 
ciples and utility are understood. Speaking of education in 
Mexico, Mr Poinsett observes, 

' The university was founded in 1551. It is under the govern- 
ment of a rector, who accompanied us in our visit to the different 
apartments of the building. There have been as many as two 
hundred students at a time, but the number is now very much 
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diminished. Besides this university, there are inferior colleges, 
and several large schools, under the direction of the regular clergy. 
Most of the people in the cities can read and write. I would not 
be understood as including the leperos ; but I have frequently re- 
marked men, clothed in the garb of extreme poverty, reading the 
Gazettes in the streets ; of these there are three published every 
other day in the week, which are sold for twelve and a half cents 
a piece, and pamphlets and loose sheets are hawked about and 
sold at a reasonable rate. There are several booksellers' shops, 
which are but scantily supplied with books. The booksellers have 
hitherto labored under all the disadvantages of the prohibitory 
system of the catholic church, but are now endeavoring to furnish 
themselves with the best modern works. The few books to be 
found in the shops are extravagantly dear. There are several 
valuable private libraries, and many Creole gentlemen, who have 
visited Europe, have a taste both for literature and the fine arts. 
This is certainly more rare among those who have never been out 
of their own country. The means of education were more limited ; 
and under the colonial system, liberal studies were discouraged. 
The Latin language, law, theology and philosophy, were taught in 
the colleges, and only so much of the latter as the clergy thought 
might be taught with safety. To give you some idea of the influ- 
ence of this class m the city of Mexico, I will merely observe, 
that there are five hundred and fifty secular, and sixteen hundred 
and fortysix regular clergy. 

' Humboldt says, that in the twentythree convents of monks in 
the capital, there are twelve hundred individuals, of whom' five 
hundred and eighty are priests and choristers ; and in the fifteen 
convents of nuns, there are two thousand one hundred individuals, 
of whom about nine hundred are professed nuns. p. 83, 84. 

Extracts from the author's account of what he saw and 
learnt in the city of Mexico might be indefinitely extended 
with profit to our readers ; but one more must suffice. This 
relates to the man of whom posterity will be puzzled to de- 
cide, whether ambition or folly was the leading trait of his 
character. Iturbide was emperor of Mexico when Mr Poin- 
sett was there, and he thus describes his interview with him. 

' I was presented to His Majesty this morning. On alighting at 
the gate of the palace, which is an extensive and handsome build- 
ing, we were received by a numerous guard, and then made our 
way up a large stone staircase, lined with sentinels, to a spacious 
apartment, where we found a brigadier general stationed to usher 
us into the presence. The emperor was in his cabinet and received 
us with great politeness. Two of his favorites were with him. 
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We were all seated, and he conversed with us for half an hour in 
an easy unembarrassed manner, taking occasion to compliment the 
United States, and our institutions, and to lament that they were 
not suited to the circumstances of his country. He modestly in- 
sinuated that he had yielded very reluctantly to the wishes of the 
people, but had been compelled to suffer them to place the crown 
upon his head to prevent misrule and anarchy. 

' He is about five feet ten or eleven inches high, stoutly made 
and well proportioned. His face is oval, and his features are very 
good except his eyes, which were constantly bent on the ground or 
averted. His hair is brown with red whiskers, and his complexion 
fair and ruddy, more like that of a German, than of a Spaniard. 
As you will hear his name pronounced differently, let me tell you 
that you must accent equally every syllable, I-tur-bi-de. I will not 
repeat the tales I hear daily of the character and conduct of this 
man. Prior to the late successful revolution, he commanded a 
small force in the service of the Royalists, and is accused of hav- 
ing been the most cruel and blood-thirsty persecutor of the Patriots, 
and never to have spared a prisoner. His official letters to the 
viceroy substantiate this fact. In the inverval between the defeat 
of the patriot cause and the last revolution, he resided in the capi- 
tal, and in a society not remarkable for strict morals, he was dis- 
tinguished for his immorality. His usurpation of the chief author- 
ity has been the most glaring, and unjustifiable ; and his exercise 
of power arbitrary and tyrannical. With a pleasing address and 
prepossessing exterior, and by lavish profusion, he has attached 
the officers and soldiers to his person, and so long as he possesses 
the means of paying and rewarding them, so long he will maintain 
himself on the throne ; when these fail he will be precipitated 
from it.' p. 67, 68. 

This prediction was verified sooner, perhaps, than even 
the author anticipated. Vanity made Iturbide an emperor, 
he was a tyrant in his nature ; in his dreams of a crown, a 
throne, and the other baubles of kings, he forgot the rights 
of mankind ; in his love of power and domination he tram- 
pled on liberty and justice. The fate of few men has been 
less lamented than that of Iturbide ; few will be remembered 
with less regret. 

The author spent his time most diligently in Mexico, and 
has brought together in his journal a great number of valua- 
ble and interesting facts pertaining to the present state of 
the city, which his observation and researches enabled him to 
collect. From the capital he continued his tour to the north, 
visiting the mines of Guanaxuato, and passing through Saa 
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Luis Potosi to Tampico, whence he embarked for the United 
States. He examined on his way the great canal of Hue- 
huetoca, which has been constructed to drain the waters of 
the lake Zumpango, and prevent their flowing into the Tez- 
cuco, and thus inundating the city as was often the case for- 
merly. The canal is a work of prodigious labor, cut through 
a hill to a depth varying from ninetyeight to one hundred and 
thirty feet. ' It cost the lives of some thousands of Indians, 
who were compelled to work in it. They were suspended 
by cords, and were frequently swept away by the torrents 
when the waters rose suddenly, or were dashed against the 
rocks ; and many perished from excessive fatigue and bad 
treatment.' The plan, however, succeeded ; the waters of 
the lake now flow into the river Tula, and are carried to the 
ocean. 

On the fourth day after leaving Mexico the author arrived 
at Queretaro, once famous for its manufactures, as far as this 
kind of employment was allowed under the old government. 
The town now contains no less than thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, and is thus described. 

' The manufactures of this place have suffered in common with 
every branch of industry in Mexico. They are still carried on, 
particularly those of woollen and cotton stuffs, but on a reduced 
scale. African slaves formerly worked in these manufactories, and 
Indians, who were held to labor by getting them in debt, and 
keeping them so by furnishing them the means of gratifying their 
love of ardent spirits. This subject was frequently discussed du- 
ring the existence of the late congress, but no adequate remedy was 
adopted. 

' There are upwards of eleven thousand Indians in Queretaro, 
and many of them are still held in this brutal state of bondage by 
the manufacturers. We have been amused for some time with the 
motley assembly in the square. It is Saturday, 'and on the eve- 
ning of this day there is a market or rather fair held. They began 
to assemble about an hour before sun-down, so as to display their 
wares to advantage, and the business is now going on by candle 
light. We saw the poor pedlar, carefully spreading out on the 
pavement, odd pieces of old iron, spurs, bridle bits, nails and 
screws ; the manufacturer hanging up his cotton and woollen goods ; 
and the jockey dashing about on a gallant steed, and loudly call- 
ing on the by-standers to admire its rare qualities and to purchase. 
I suppose our appearance betokened cullibility, for we have been 
visited by almost every salesman in market offering their wares at 
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enormous prices. They are accustomed to chaffer, and you may 
offer them one fourth of their asking price, without risk of offend- 
ing them, and with a good chance of purchasing the article.' p. 139, 
140. 

We next find the author at the mines of Guanaxuato, 
which he examined with care ; and he describes with great 
minuteness the mode of working, the mines, forming the 
shafts which descend to them, and the whole economy of 
separating the metal from the ore. His description and re- 
marks on this subject are highly interesting. The great shaft 
of Vallenciana, which is eighteen hundred feet deep, and 
thirtythree in diameter, and constructed at the expense of 
more than a million of dollars, was nearly two thirds full of 
water. The machinery of this mine was burnt by order of 
Mina, after his attack on Guanaxuato had failed. The own- 
ers have not been able shice to restore it, aud the mine has 
consequently remained unproductive. Mr Bullock says, that 
this is one of the mines engaged to be worked by the British 
company, and that mechanics and steam engines were on 
their way a year and a half ago to commence operations. 
The want of fuel, as Mr Poinsett suggests, will be a serious 
bar to the utility of steam engines, unless coal shall be dis- 
covered in the neighborhood.* 

One or two sketches from the author's animated narrative 
of his journey from the mines to the sea shore, will place in 
rather a striking light some of the amusements and charac- 
teristic traits of the people. The following incident hap- 
pened at San Luis, which is described as a handsome town, 
in the midst of a fertile country. 

'My fellow travellers arrived about two o'clock, and all my 
arrangements are made to set out tomorrow. In the afternoon we 
visited the cockpit, and found a strange, motley group there. A 
priest was examining one of the birds, and betting largely ; and 
we saw miserable wretches, half naked, or covered with a blanket, 
put five, and some as much as twenty dollars, into the broker's 
hands, to stake on their favorite bird. Some Senoras, not, how- 
ever, the most lady like, but very finely dressed, were smoking 
cigars and betting. When the bets were all made, and order re- 
stored, a noble colonel pitted his own fowl against a lepero, a fellow 

* An account of these mines, as described by Humboldt and others, may be 
seen in our number for April, 1822. Vol. XIV. p. 432. 
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in a blanket. One of the birds was killed at the first onset. The 
colonel was victorious ; but after the battle was over, some dispute 
arose, and in an instant all was confusion and wild uproar. But 
for the seasonable interference of the brokers, who acted as um- 
pires, we might have witnessed a battle between the priest and the 
colonel.' p. 185. 

At San Isidro, a village of stone huts with thatched roofs, 

the author writes, 

' I have just returned from visiting a school, and have been much, 
amused with the appearance of the pedagogue. In a large room, 
furnished with two or three cowhides spread on the floor, and half 
a dozen low benches, were ten or twelve little urchins, all repeating 
their lessons at the same time, as loud as they could bawl. The 
master was stalking about the room, with a ferule in his hand, and 
dressed in a most grotesque manner. He had an old manta wrap- 
ped about his loins, from under which, there appeared the ends of 
tattered leather breeches, hanging over his naked legs ; sandals 
were bound round his ankles ; a leather jerkin, the sleeves worn 
off, and a dirty handkerchief twisted round his head, above which 
his shaggy hair stood erect, completed his dress. He seemed per- 
fectly unconscious of his uncouth appearance, but received me very 
courteously ; dismissed his scholars immediately, and at once en- 
tered into conversation on the state of the country. He is not 
satisfied with the present order of things, and made some sarcastic 
observations on the change of masters, which the people had un- 
dergone ; contrasting the colonial government with that of Iturbide, 
very much in favor of the former.' p. 190. 

The author reached Tampico on the 17th of December, 
two months from the time he landed at Vera Cruz. Here 
his journal in regard to Mexico ends, but several pages of 
valuable remarks -and statistical details are added, respecting 
the island of Cuba, where he passed a few days on his re- 
turn to the United States. 

The interest of this volume is by no means confined to a 
narrative of the ordinary events, which happened to a travel- 
ler in passing through the country. By far the greater part 
is taken -up with topics of higher moment. As full an expo- 
sition as can be desired is given of the political resources and 
condition of the country, its population, revenue, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and military force. We hazard 
nothing in saying, that the volume contains the best account 
which can be found of the present state of Mexico, both in 
regard to the character of the people, and their prospects a5 
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an independent nation. In the appendix is a sketch of the 
revolutionary history, with several important public documents. 
These we pass over for the present, intending at a future 
period to devote a separate article to a consideration of the 
political changes in Mexico. 



Art. IV. — 1. Ordinances of the Corporation of the City 
of Baltimore, with the Act of Incorporation, and the 
several Supplements thereto ; to which is added an Appen- 
dix, fyc. Compiled and prepared in Pursuance of a joint 
Resolution of both Branches, of the City Council. By 
Samuel Young. 8vo. pp. 342. Baltimore. N. Warner. 
1816. 

2. Remarks on the Intercourse of Baltimore, with the West- 
ern Country. 8vo. pp. 30. J. Robinson. Baltimore. 1818. 

■3. Report of the Maryland Commissioners on a proposed 
Canal from Baltimore to Conewago. 8vo. pp. 84. F. 
Lucas, Jr. 1823. 

4. General Harper's Speech to the Citizens of Baltimore, 
on the Expediency of Promoting a Connexion between the 
Ohio at Pittsburgh , and the Waters of the Chesapeake 
at Baltimore, by a Canal through the Ifistrict of Colum- 
bia ; with a Reply to some of the Objections of Mr Win- 
chister. 8vo. pp. 78. E. J. Coale. 1824. 

5. Annals of Baltimore. By Thomas W. Griffith. 8vo. 
pp. 240. Baltimore. 1824. 

Among the prominent features,, which distinguish the 
United States from every part of the old world, in every 
period of its history, are the rapid growth of many of our 
towns, and the unexampled increase of population in certain 
districts of the country. No one can pass through our 
western regions, and witness the marks of industry and en- 
terprise, which everywhere meet the eye, without feeling 
almost as if he walked on enchanted ground, and that the 
wilderness had bowed to a more than mortal arm. A 
ride from Albany to Niagara reveals the power of human 
agency, in developing the resources and multiplying the 



